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PART L 



Sec. 1. (a.) The propositions here set 
forth have been worked out, and are 
advanced, under the conviction that there 
has been no philosophical doctrine hitherto 
formulated, even the most modern and 
the most satisfying in other respects, but 
has failed to carry satisfaction into the 
conclusions which it reaches in settlement 
of ultimate points. 

It has seemed to the present writer 
that: since knowledge, of every lesser 
degree of depth of character, has the 
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8 Part I. Sec 1. 

quality of being attainable; it must be 
that knowledge, of the greatest degree of 
depth of character, likewise possesses this 
quality ; that, in short, knowledge can 
have no meaning except as being attain- 
able. 

Further, it has appeared to him that, 
since, under these circumstances, "the 
most comprehensive knowledge attainable" 
would coincide with "the most compre- 
hensive knowledge in actuality," it must 
follow that the progressive increase of 
depth, in the character of actual knowl- 
edge, which takes place under the process 
of inductive inquiry, has as its culmina- 
tion a knowledge embracing all there is to 
know ; a knowledge which terminates all 
nescience ; an absolute enlightenment. 

It has seemed to him, in fact, indispu- 
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table that knowledge, gaining, as it does 
(in the degree of satisfaction conveyed 
by it), with its increase in depth of char- 
acter, must, in its greatest depth, convey 
perfect satisfaction; — instead of arriving 
(as it has been hitherto supposed possible 
to conceive that it does) at a point when 
it reveals inscrutable mystery ; — at a 
point when it makes the disclosure that 
the knowledge which would possess the 
greatest degree of depth of character is 
one which is unattainable; — at a point, 
finally, when it suddenly becomes possessed 
of the attribute of producing an unreliev- 
able dis-satisfaction. 

(6.) It was chiefly under the pressure 
of the conviction above indicated that 
the philosophical sketch has been written, 
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10 Part I. Sec. 1. 

of which these are the introductory 
remarks. But, this sketch aims, besides, 
to fulfill an object of an importance only 
secondary to the one just described. 

Philosophy, the Science of Sciences, has 
undoubtedly for its function the unifying 
of knowledge. But it does not seem 
possible to doubt that its province prop- 
erly extends somewhat beyond even this; 
that the complete service required of it is 
of even a more definitive character. 

It does not seem possible to doubt that 
Philosophy should go further than the 
unification of knowledge, and should take 
in hand Thought, itself, as a whole ; that 
it should deal with the idiosyncrasies and 
requirements of Thought j and — recogniz- 
ing in the latter both its tendency to 
explore (even to an extent which involves 
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it in contradictions), and the appeal made 
by its unregulated condition — should con- 
stitute itself its guide; marshal it into 
progressive order ; provide for it a point 
to start from, a route to follow, and the 
means of coming finally to a satisfactory 
state of rest. 

It seems, in a word, unquestionable that 
the complete business of Philosophy is to 
co-ordinate the whole field of Thought, 
and to present, in this co-ordination, a 
definite formula having a beginning and 
an ending capable of conveying to the 
mind perfect satisfaction and repose. 

But this, Philosophy has never hereto- 
fore been made to do ; and this, it is herein 
proposed to make Philosophy (though in a 
crude manner) for the first time accom- 
plish. 
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Sbo. 2. Here, before closing the intro- 
ductory portion of this sketch, it would 
seem to be well to suggest, as answer to 
occasional demands for enlightenment 
upon the question of the utility of Philos- 
ophy, the following statements : — 

Some minds are impressible only by 
phenomena of the most concrete descrip- 
tion ; only by those phenomena which are 
the most obtrusive. 

The possessors of minds of this class 
(and the number of these is far greater 
than that of the possessors of any other 
class of mind), seek but a very slight 
depth or breadth of knowledge. And in 
such pursuits as are apt to be theirs ; in 
such manners of producing human ad- 
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vancement as these pursuits represent; 
Philosophy, as well as many another 
department of Science" of a less general 
character, is virtually useless. 

Then, as we ascend through classes of 
minds which are capable of being im- 
pressed by phenomena of a more and 
more abstract nature; by phenomena 
which are less and less decidedly obtru- 
sive, more and more subtle in their effect ; 
we find that, according as the class of 
mind is higher, the possessors are inclined 
to demand a greater depth and breadth of 
knowledge, (their number at the same 
being less). And we find that : the pur- 
suits of these ; the manners of producing 
human advancement which these pursuits 
represent ; are apt to require the employ- 
ment of more abstruse forms of Science. 
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14 Part I. Sec. *. 

Philosophy therefore contributes to them 
a greater aid. 

But there are some minds which are 
capable of being, and are actually, im- 
pressed by phenomena of every descrip- 
tion; even to the most abstract, to the 
most obscure and difficult to grasp. The 
possessors of this class of minds (and their 
number is exceedingly small) are inclined 
to be satisfied with not less than the en- 
tire depth and breadth of knowledge. In 
the pursuits which are apt to be theirs ; in 
the manners of producing human ad- 
vancement which these pursuits repre- 
sent ; Philosophy has its greatest use : it 
is, there, (in fact), indispensable. 

Thus it may be perceived that utility 
itself is of various grades : — 

From that low grade of utility which is 
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applicable to whatever fulfills those re- 
quirements which are of immediate im- 
portance, but of most fleeting existence, 
in the affairs of Man j to that high grade 
which is applicable to whatever fulfills 
those requirements which, albeit of most 
remote importance, are of permanent 
existence, in his affairs. 

And this last, most exalted, grade of 
utility Philosophy possesses. 
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Sec. 3. With these preliminary re- 
marks we may pass to an exposition of 
the philosophical system proposed. 
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A STARTING POINT FOR PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT IS 
SOUGHT AND DETERMINED. 
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PART II. 



Sec. 1. Besides the fact that I, a 
phenomenon, am conscious of other 
phenomena, there is the fact that I con- 
template myself, a phenomenon, as being 
conscious of other phenomena. 

I have two aspects, then, as to my Con- 
sciousness ; one in which I am the con- 
templator, and another in which I am the 
contemplated. 

But T, as to my consciousness, in the 

one aspect, have in a manner developed 

me, as to my consciousness, in the other 

aspect, (as well as other phenomena), as 

suck, before being able to contemplate 

these phenomena as such. 

Phenomena, then, are in a manner con- 

19 
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nected with my consciousness in one of its 
aspects j their existence, in fact, as phe- 
nomena, being in a manner dependent 
upon my consciousness in this aspect. 

In starting this process of develop- 
ment, my consciousness-as-contemplator 
can have had no incentive to action, nor 
material to work upon, other than abso- 
lutely indefinite stimuli occurring as 
states of itself. 

My consciousness-as-contemplated, then, 
and other phenomena at large, besides 
having a mode of development represented 
by my consciousness-as-contemplator, are 
actually in a manner constituted of my 
consciousness-as-contemplator. 

In a word, my consciousness-as-contem- 
plator is in a manner the generator of 
phenomena. 
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And, since phenomena at large cannot 
be thought of except as having in a 
manner arisen from mere indefinite states 
of one aspect of consciousness, this aspect 
of consciousness must be posited as ante 
to phenomena at large. 

This being the case, it is necessary, in 
a systematic general philosophical survey, 
before considering phenomena in their 
phenomenal mode of generation, to con- 
sider them in this other, ante-phenomenal, 
mode of generation which they likewise 
possess. 

(It should here be remarked, that con- 
sciousness has a third aspect, in which it 
contemplates its aspect of generator ; and 
a fourth aspect, in which it contemplates 
its third ; this succession of aspects being 
infinite. And it would seem to be an un- 
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avoidable conclusion that an act of self- 
consciousness is the operation simultane- 
ously of consciousness in its successive 
aspects to infinity.) 
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Sec. 2. With each individual, then, 
a course of philosophic thought must 
have its absolute beginning in Con- 
sciousness, (in which object of consider- 
ation, alone, there is an absolute start- 
ing-point). 

And such a Course of Thought should 
take some such form as here follows. 
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BEGINNING OF THE COURSE OF THOUGHT : ANTE- 
PHENOMENAL* 
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Sec. 1. There is, besides a phenome- 
non which is Consciousness, a mode of 
generation of phenomena which is Con- 
sciousness. And in this character, of a 
certain mode of generation of phenom- 
ena, Consciousness is anterphenomenal. 

Consciousness, the phenomenon, itself 
therefore, together with every other in- 
dividual phenomenon, as well as the 
Universe (so-called), or phenomena-at- 
large, besides having a mode of genera- 
tion among phenomena, have a mode of 
generation which is Consciousness, and 
ante-phenomenal. 

The processes in Consciousness, which 

constitute it the ante-phenomenal mode 

27 
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28 Part III. Sec. 1. 

of generation of phenomena, have their 
genesis in a primordial kind of ante-phe- 
nomenal states of Consciousness, which 
are mere varied and variable indetermi- 
nate stimuli, themselves arbitrary, unsus- 
ceptible of any sort of influence either by 
each other or by other kinds of ante- 
phenomenal states of Consciousness, and 
without interactivity; but the embodi- 
ment of primary influence upon, and 
the primary cause of interactivity in, all 
these other kinds of ante-phenomenal 
states. 

The completion of the ante-phenom- 
enal processes is the coming into exist- 
ence, in a manner, of actual phenomena ; 
which must thenceforward, in a progress- 
ive system of philosophic thought, be 
regarded as existing within themselves, 
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independent of, having no inter-relations 
with, these processes; and as having a 
mode of generation which is of them- 
selves. 

The ante-phenomenal processes having 
once been sufficiently studied, thence- 
forward phenomena themselves are con- 
sidered; and the ante-phenomenal, having 
served its purpose, passes definitively out 
of contemplation. 
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Sec. 2. Before following in detail the 
processes which constitute the ante- 
phenomenal mode of generation of phe- 
nomena, a moment should be given to 
considering the justification for speaking 
at all of a state of ante-phenomenalism, in 
view of the circumstance that language 
is purely phenomenal in all its implica- 
tions. 

Such a justification does undoubtedly 
exist, and may be expressed as follows : — 

There is an actual experience of a 
phase of Consciousness such as has been 
termed ante-phenomenal; and the very 
existence of this experience constitutes a 
sanction for the arbitrary use of language 
for the purpose of mentioning it j and 
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if for the purpose of mentioning it, then 
also for the purpose of describing it. 

The use of language is in any case 
largely analogical, and there does not seem, 
in this particular case, to be a demand 
for any power or peculiarity in language 
beyond that of analogy. 

The description, then, of the processes 
under consideration may be resumed. 
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Sec. 3. (a.) In the mode of generation, 
of phenomena, which is Consciousness, 
there is first to be contemplated and con- 
sidered a class of states which are per- 
ceived to have the characteristic of ulti- 
mateness j that is, they form termini in 
retrogressive contemplation and investi- 
gation, beyond which there is nothing for 
these latter to. be expended upon. 

The States of this class simply occur ; 
and in them Philosophy, — as a progressive 
course of investigative thought, — finds a 
starting-place. 

In the occurrence of this class of ulti- 
mate states of ante-phenomonal Conscious- 
ness, (which may be termed the " Primary 
Class"), lies the reason of the taking 
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place of the ante-phenomenal development 
of the, so-called, Universe. 

An examination of the various states 
of ante-phenomenal Consciousness reveals 
the fact that they are further divisible 
into classes having different degrees 
of vividness. 

(The mark of Consciousness being that 
it both asserts and perceives its own exist- 
ence, and its states being the modes in 
which this combined assertion and per- 
ception occurs, the various degrees of 
vividness of the different classes of states 
are the various degrees of intensity with 
which it occurs.) 

The Primary State is pre-eminently the 
vivid State of ante-phenomenal Conscious- 
ness; and: it is the primordial varied 
form in which Consciousness asserts and, 
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at the same time, perceives its own exist- 
ence. 

(b). Ante-phenomenal Consciousness 
first exists in the first occurrence of a 
Primary State. 

Specific Primary States pass, and are 
replaced by others, and many of them 
more or less frequently recur. They are 
unsusceptible of influence by each other, 
or by states of any other class, and are 
therefore without interactivity. 

They may be said to represent the 
original vivacity of ante-phenomenal Con- 
sciousness. 

But these Primary States do something 
more than simply occur and pass away. 
Their occurrence is the means of directly 
producing States of another class, the 
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ectypes or f ac-similes of Primary States in 
some respects, but differing from them in 
being susceptible of influence both by 
one another and by States of other classes, 
and in thus presenting interactivity. 

The States of this class, being the next 
in order of importance, and being directly 
produced by the occurrence of the Pri- 
mary State, may be termed : Original 
Secondary States. " Original," because, as 
will be seen, there are other Secondary 
States which are not directly produced 
by the occurrence of the Primary State. 

Thus, then, while the Primary State it- 
self represents the original vivacity of 
ante-phenomenal Consciousness, it, at the 
same time, increases the vivacity of ante- 
phenomenal Consciousness, and thus re- 
veals itself as a stimulus. 
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The original Secondary State, from the 
time that the Primary State passes 
away, tends to persist as such ; but, while 
persisting, it tends also to diminish in 
intensity ; to grow less vivid ; and it may 
be qualified as "dim," after having at- 
tained a certain degree of obscureness. 

In this manner does ante-phenomenal 
Consciousness first become describable as 
an enclosure of contents, one which is 
destined to constantly increase in volume ; 
in this manner does it first assume in- 
dividuality. 

But, as fresh stimuli occur (producing 
new original Secondary States of Con- 
sciousness), there is initiated in ante- 
phenomenal Consciousness — besides the 
vivacity represented by the mere exist- 
ence of states — a new form of vivacity, in 
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the shape of the interactivity of Secondary 
States, which takes place between the 
most vivid, or current Secondary States, 
and dim ones. 

And this new form of vivacity, exist- 
ing in addition to that form of vivacity 
which is represented by the mere exist- 
ence of states, greatly increases the in- 
tensity of the general vivacity of ante- 
phenomenal Consciousness. 

The interactivity referred to, of Sec- 
ondary States of Consciousness, consists 
in the following occurrences : — 

A feature of a current Secondary State 
of Consciousness, in some point (deter- 
mined by the condition of Consciousness 
under which occurred the Primary State 
which produced the said Secondary State) 
becomes possessed of a certain promi- 
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nence, which renders it in that point a 
centre of activity. One, or perhaps more 
than one, feature of some one or more of 
those Secondary States which have be- 
come more or less vague, or dim, will 
possess some one point in which it or they 
will be precisely similar to the feature of 
the current Secondary State. This cur- 
rent State then, through its prominence 
as to a certain point, will become iden- 
tical with the dim state or states in this 
particular respect ; that is to say that, in 
this particular respect, the current and 
the dim state or states will be one state. 
This identity constitutes a tension be- 
tween the current state and the dim 
states, in regard to a certain feature of 
each, in the form of a tendency of the 
feature of the current state to associate 
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with the feature or features of the one or 
more of the dim states, coupled with a re- 
ciprocal tendency of the latter to associate 
with the former. 

This tension results in these different 
features being placed upon an equal foot- 
ing as to vividness ; and the current, or 
most vivid, state being always the most 
vigorous, the situation is : that the part 
or parts of the specific dim states are for 
a time recalled into currency, or a certain 
much greater degree of vividness; and 
that henceforth certain features of two 
or more essentially different Secondary 
States are closely linked. 

This operation is immediately followed 
by a clustering of all, or more or less 
nearly all, the remaining features of the 
dim state or states, about those certain 
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features which are identical in the one 
respect (on account of the inherent ten- 
dency to cohesion between all the parts of 
a whole). And this cluster of features, 
in combination with the remaining feat- 
ures of the now old current State (with 
which latter features the former ones be- 
come also henceforth more or less closely 
linked), constitutes a new current Sec- 
ondary State, one which has never before 
existed as to combination of features ; and 
one which, not having been directly 
brought about by the occurrence of a 
Primary State, may be termed " artifi- 
cial." 

An artificial Secondary State once 
formed, and existing as a current state, 
some feature of it may then gain prom- 
inence (for some reason) in some point ; 
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and (each feature of it being in many 
points exactly similar to features of dim 
states) it will then be this feature of this 
artificial state which, having (by virtue of 
its prominence) become identical, in some 
respect, with certain features of certain 
dim states, and having produced the re- 
sulting tension between them, will be 
grouped about by all, or more or less 
nearly all, of the remaining features of 
those dim states, in addition to the re- 
maining features of its own original state ; 
thus giving existence to a new artificial 
state of greater complexity. 

These artificial Secondary States, of 
various degrees of complexity, in their 
turn tend to persist as such, to become 
dim as such; and, when recalled to the 
form of current states, their features as 
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artificial Secondary States tend to co- 
hesion (when they become prominent) 
with similar features of the various kinds 
of dim Secondary States. 

And this interactivity, existing, as it 
does, between Secondary States (of ante- 
phenomenal Consciousness) of every form 
and of every degree of complexity, pro- 
duces results which prove to be intricate 
beyond description. 

(c.) Thus is the volume of ante-phe- 
nomenal Consciousness ever swelling ; and 
thus by degrees is generated and col- 
lected in its storehouse a myriad of 
Secondary States, which, having passed 
through a greater or less degree of the 
above-described complex process of inter- 
linking, are universally interconnected. 
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As fast, however, as these states are 
collected there is imparted to them (by a 
process presently to be noted) the stamp 
of transcendency ; transcendency in rela- 
tion to that which is ante-phenomenal; 
the quality of existence-apart-from, ex- 
istence-independent-of, ante-phenomenal 
Consciousness; and by virtue of receiv- 
ing this attribute they forthwith in a 
manner become phenomena. 

Thus, the stored-up and ever-accumu- 
lating contents of ante-phenomenal Con- 
sciousness, besides being states of Con- 
sciousness, in a manner constitute the 
actual so-called Universe of Phenomena 
itself. 

(d.) It will, then, be seen that : while 
the Primary State of ante-phenomenal 
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Consciousness is, in itself, of a per- 
manently fragmentary nature, possessing 
no bond with other states leading to inter- 
connection of parts ; it assumes, in its 
ectype (the Original Secondary State of 
ante-phenomenal Consciousness), a shape 
in which it may be linked in all its parts 
with the , parts of the ectypes of other 
Primary States ; since it can, in this form, 
be recalled wholly or in part and be used 
arbitrarily. It takes, in fact, in this ectype, 
a shape in which it presents the power of 
origination and construction which event- 
uates in Universe development. 

The originating is represented by the 
bringing about of artificial Secondary 
States by means of grouping, as shown ; 
the constructing being represented by the 
resultant interlinking of different Second- 
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ary States throughout their features, which, 
is equivalent to the formation of a 
structure inter-connected and inter- 
dependent as to all its parts. 
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Sec. 4. The only remaining feature, to 
be here specifically considered, in the 
process of ante-phenomenal generation of 
phenomena, is the bringing into requisi- 
tion of that quality of the Primary States 
(the quality peculiar to them), which, 
when transferred to and appropriated by 
the Secondary States of ante-phenomenal 
Consciousness, forms a combination with 
the qualities of the latter which constitutes 
the endowment of these Secondary States 
with an additional aspect, in which new 
aspect they are not in any manner ante- 
phenomenal States of Consciousness, but 
existences absolutely apart from the ante- 
phenomenon, Consciousness. 

The quality, peculiar to the Primary 
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States of ante-phenomenal Consciousness, 
here alluded to, is : — non-association with 
the other states of ante-phenomenal 
Consciousness ; a sort of exclusiveness or 
perversity ; an intrinsic capability, in each 
State, of holding together as to its parts, 
and of keeping separate, as a whole, from 
the other States ; a certain characteristic 
of not sharing in the disintegrating, 
amalgamating, and recalling processes 
undergone by the States of the other 
classes. 

The endowment, then, of existence 
apart from ante-phenomenal Conscious- 
ness is effected by a certain blending of 
the Primary and the Secondary States of 
Consciousness-in-this-aspect ; that is : by, 
either, Current Primary States having 
arbitrarily added, to their proper qualities, 
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those other qualities which as mere Pri- . 
mary States of ante-phenomenal Conscious- 
ness they do not possess (namely, universal 
relation and activity among themselves), 
but which are properties of the Secondary 
States ; or, Current Secondary States 
having added, to their proper qualities, 
that quality which as mere Secondary 
States of ante-phenomenal Consciousness 
they do not possess (namely, non-associa- 
tion with the other States of ante-phe- 
nomenal Consciousness), but which is a 
property of the Primary States. 

The being vested with these two at- 
tributes in combination ; — that is, the 
being made to have inter-relations and 
interactivities, and yet> to not have them 
with ante-phenomenal Consciousness ; — is 
equivalent to being thrown into another 
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sphere from that of ante-phenomenal 
Consciousness: equivalent to receiving 
another aspect. 

The possession of this combination of 
attributes constitutes having the quality 
of " existenee-apart-from,-or-independent- 
of,-anle-phenomenal-Consciousness." 

Thus the coalescence, of ante-phenom- 
enal states of Consciousness possessing 
respectively the two qualities named, in a 
manner gives rise to a form of existence 
which cannot possibly be an ante-phe- 
nomenal state of consciousness ; and 
this form of existence is represented by 

THE PHENOMENON. 

(In thus producing phenomena, the re- 
lation of externality, — predicated as ex- 
isting between the various phenomena 
which are other than the phenomenon 
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which is Consciousness, — is likewise 
predicated as existing between other- 
phenomena-at-large and each individual 
phenomenon, Consciousness.) 

And, finally, this combining of the 
attributes peculiar, respectively, to the 
Primary and the Secondary States of the 
ante-phenomenon, Consciousness, takes 
place as the consequence of the mere 
occurrence of the Primary State. 

For ; as the Primary State is unable to 
exist without producing the Secondary 
State ; and as it is impossible for the 
Secondary State to come into existence 
except as the production of the Primary 
State ; so ; both these states of Conscious- 
ness once being in existence, neither one 
is able to continue its existence merely as 
such. Each must forthwith borrow from 
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the other the properties peculiar to that 
other. The Primary State must borrow 
those properties, of the Secondary State, 
for the purpose of acquiring which it 
brought that Secondary State into exist- 
ence, and which it could only acquire by 
bringing it into existence. The Second- 
ary State must borrow those properties, of 
the Primary State, which enabled it (the 
Secondary State) to come into existence, 
and without which it would have no 
reason for continuing to exist. 
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Sec. 5. The fabric of phenomena, thus 
developed, in a manner, by ante-phenom- 
enal Consciousness, ever increases in vol- 
ume through the continual swelling of the 
total of original Secondary States, and of 
artificial ones produced by the interactivity 
of Secondary States in general. 

And (as has been seen) these increas- 
ingly capable and complex activities among 
Secondary States of the ante-phenomenon, 
Consciousness, arise from the constant 
augmentation of vivacity in ante-phenom- 
enal Consciousness ; which constant aug- 
mentation of vivacity, in its turn, is the 
inevitable result of the mere continued 
occurrence of Primary States. 

That is to say : Consciousness-in-its-ante- 
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phenomenal-aspect, (its existence being 
inaugurated by its first Primary States), 
becomes, in its mere continuing of its 
existence (such continuing of existence 
resulting from the continous flow of Pri- 
mary States) a constant cause of increase 
of its own volume ; and, consequently, a 
constant cause of increase of its own capa- 
bilities and activities, and of the correspond- 
ing complexity in its own productions. 
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Sec. 6. If ; — after the course of Phil- 
osophic Thought has passed to the 
consideration of phenomena themselves 
already formed under the mode of genera- 
tion of phenomena which is Conscious- 
ness ; — an examination should be made of 
Consciousness in its phenomenal aspect, or, 
mind ; it would be found that : — (1) Con- 
sciousness in this aspect, — instead of pre- 
senting in its States the ante-phenomenal 
mode of generation of phenomena-in-yen- 
eral (which is done by Consciousness iu 
its ante-phenomenal aspect), — presents in 
them the phenomenal mode of generation 
of one particular variety or class of phe- 
nomena; and (2) that: — the Primary State 
of Consciousness-in-its-phenomenal-aspect, 
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— instead of forming the starting-point of 
Progressive Philosophical Thought in gen- 
eral, and having behind it nothing where- 
on to fix contemplation (which is the 
characteristic of the Primary State of Con- 
sciousness-in-its-ante - phenomenal-aspect ), 
— f orms the starting-point of one particu- 
lar portion or division of Philosophical 
Thought, and has behind it other phe- 
nomena which can be contemplated as 
having induced it. 
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Sec. 7. (a.) Before freeing itself abso- 
lutely from the ante-phenomenal stage of 
its course, Philosophical Thought must be 
directed to the following facts : — 

The ante-phenomenon, Consciousness, 
which is self, — when it has, through its 
activity, established the phenomenon, Con- 
sciousness, which is self, — forthwith as- 
cribes to this phenomenon, Consciousness, 
the perception of the ante-phenomenal 
aspect which is self : the perception, in 
fact, of the very ante-phenomenon which 
has in a manner given this phenomenon, 
Consciousness, existence. 

Thus does the ante-phenomenon, Con- 
sciousness, recoil upon itself. 

By analogy, next, from the phenomenon, 
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Consciousness, which is self, are con- 
structed the Consciousnesses which are 
other, and these too are vested with the 
power (either latent or operative) to per- 
ceive the existence of ante-phenomenal 
aspects to themselves. 

But ; whatever each individual possessor 
of a Consciousness may concede, by an- 
alogy from his own, to the Consciousnesses 
of others, his Consciousness still envelops 
them all, his self still remains the predom- 
inant self. It is not possible for him to 
think of the self of another as being, in 
the last resort j otherwise than subordinate 
to, contained, in a manner, within his own ; 
because, " the last resort " is inevitably a 
return to his own self; this having su- 
preme persistence. 

Thus, in a Progressive System of Philo- 
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sophic Thought, when it first becomes 
apparent that an ante-phenomenal con- 
dition must be posited, the ante-phenom- 
enon then contemplated as embodying this 
condition is the all-including ante-phe- 
nomenon, and is predominantly ante- 
phenomenal to every phenomenon. 

(6.) One more fact remains to be 
noticed at this point ; namely : — 

In connection with ante-phenomena the 
question of comprehension does not 
arise. The existence and ways of ante- 
phenomena are simply perceived in Con- 
sciousness. They have not the where- 
withal to even call forth a desire for 
anything beyond this mere perception of 
them ; there being nothing amongst them 
to constitute any such thing as " explana- 
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tion " : nothing in their natures to de- 
mand it. 

It is phenomena alone (as will be seen 
later) that have the means to satisfy 
desire for comprehension with regard to 
themselves, when such desire is brought 
about, and that, through possessing the 
means to satisfy it, are able to create this 
desire. 
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Sec. 8. Here, the Course of Philosophic 
Thought definitely passes to the world of 
phenomena themselves, — including that 
aspect of Consciousness (i. e., the phe- 
nomenal) in which all other phenomena 
are reproducible, but in a different form 
of being ; — and, in thus passing, it enters 
the domain of knowledge. 
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ABLE," AND ESTABLISHMENT OF " PAN-GNOS- 
TICISM " : THE THEORY THAT COMPLETENESS IN 
KNOWLEDGE IS ATTAINABLE. 
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Sec. 1. At this point it is necessary to 
clearly view the position arrived at. 

Having seen that, as a starting-point in 
general contemplation, there is a mere 
Primary State of a certain aspect of Con- 
sciousness ; having seen that, through the 
actions of this Primary State, Things at 
large undergo primordial development in 
Consciousness, and that as a consequence 
they must be primordially considered as 
existing within Consciousness alone ; and 
having then seen that there is a certain 
peculiarity, connected with this Primary 
State of a certain aspect of Consciousness, 
which compels the eventual transference, 
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of what has teen developed in this aspect 
of Consciousness, to another and exclusive 
sphere of its own, included in which trans- 
ference is Consciousness itself in another 
aspect; — it becomes imperative hence- 
forward to regard Things at large as in 
this new sphere. It becomes imperative 
to contemplate them as they have been 
completed in Consciousness, but at the 
same time as existing externally one to 
another, and externally all others to Con- 
sciousness itself. 

Having once shown (by dint of separat- 
ing its different aspects) that, primordially, 
Consciousness must be considered as all- 
inclusive, it becomes possible, as the 
secondary stage of consideration, to liber- 
ate Things, each in its entirety, from the 
trammels of Consciousness, and to con- 
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template them as existing independently 
of it ; thus giving " States of Conscious- 
ness " a special meaning to themselves, as 
the mere results of the effect produced by 
Things at large upon one of their own 
number (the brain). 

As a result of the method of thought 
herein formulated, it is not necessary to 
attempt a conception of an " Uncondi- 
tioned Reality " existing external to 
Consciousness and separate from a " Con- 
ditioned Reality" existing within Con- 
sciousness. It is, on the contrary, possible 
to look upon the Unconditioned and the 
Conditioned, the Absolute and the Rela- 
tive, as the two ultimate, antithetical, 
features combinedly possessed by every- 
thing that exists. 

At this stage, then, in the progressive 
5 
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system of philosophic thought, it may, and 
should, be said that Things have the 
faculty of appearing, or rather of mani- 
festing themselves, to Consciousness ; that 
in doing this they make impressions of 
themselves therein ; and that through 
these impressions they, the things, are 
perceived and known. 

But now, this perception is of the 
Thing in its entirety. It is a complex 
perception which varies in definiteness 
with regard to the various features of the 
Thing. It is most definite with regard 
to that feature (the completely conditioned 
one) which, though the most transient and 
limited in its character, is at the same 
time the most distinct, i. e., manifests it- 
self with the greatest intensity. And the 
perception is most indefinite with regard 
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to that feature of the Thing (the absolutely 
unconditioned feature) which, though it 
is the most persistent and general in its 
character, is at the same time the least 
distinct, i. e., manifests itself with the 
least intensity. 

In other words, it must now be con- 
sidered that the " reality," with its change- 
able features as well as its constant one, 
lies outside of Consciousness, and that 
this "reality " itself is there perceived, the 
so-called phenomenon and noumenon to- 
gether. 

This then being the case, it is essen- 
tial to explain in what sense the word 
" Phenomenon " is employed, elsewhere 
throughout this Exposition. 

The term is intended to refer to the 
object of existence entire with all its feat- 
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ures : to its conditioned aspects in combi- 
nation with its unconditioned one. 

It may seem, from the fact that the 
verbal equivalent of "phenomena" is 
"appearances," that, when this word is 
used, realities are not referred to. But 
this is by no means the case. The ex- 
pression " phenomenon " is here made use 
of only in deference to the trait of affecting 
Consciousness, which is involved in Exist- 
ence ; and it must be understood not only 
to refer to the mere forms of presentation, 
but to embrace that which presents itself, 
as well. 

A " Phenomenon " (as the word is used 
in this Essay) is the manifestor with its 
manifestation. 
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Sec. 2. But here, before proceeding, 
the writer wishes to declare his dis- 
approval of the commonly accepted 
expression " the universe " ; which ex- 
pression he contends is inapplicable to 
the proper conception of phenomena-at- 
large. 

For, this phrase appears to him to 
convey the notion of limited boundaries 
in connection with phenomena ; a notion 
which is of course impermissible. 

Hereafter, then, in this Course of 
Philosophical Thought, the expression 
will not be used. 
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Sec. 3. And now ; in considering phe- 
nomena, it is necessary to recognize the 
following all-important general fact con- 
cerning them ; namely : — 

There is presented by phenomena, both 
in their quantity and in their compass, 
a gradation between two extremes : that 
of nil, and that of infinity. 

And, in consequence of the existence 
of this gradation (as to quantity and 
compass) in phenomena, — one which is 
absolutely complete in continuity and in 
extremities, — all principles and all 
characteristics applicable to phenomena 
must also inevitably present a gradation ; 
and this gradation must similarly extend 
without break from one of the extremes 
mentioned above, to the other. 
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Sec, 4. Concreteness and specialty 
refer to single definite positions in space 
and periods in time ; abstractness and 
generality, and greater abstractness and 
generality, refer respectively to a number, * 
and to a greater number, of indefinite, 
and of more indefinite, positions in space 
and periods in time ; and, finally, greatest 
abstractness and greatest generality refer 
to absolutely indefinite positions-in-space- 
and-periods-in-time-at-large. 
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Sec. 5. (a.) Existence is primarily 
divisible into two forms : — (1) That 
which is external to Consciousness ; (2) 
that which is internal to Consciousness. 

The second of these two forms of ex- 
istence is subdivisible into two kinds : — 
(1) That which has representation ex- 
ternal to Consciousness; (2) that which 
is solely of Consciousness : externally 
unrepresented. 

Of the endless creations of which the 
mind is capable some have actual or 
possible representation external to Con- 
sciousness, and others have not. 

A mental creation which has, corre- 
sponding to its existence within Con- 
sciousness, either actual or possible exist- 
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ence external to Consciousness, is a con- 
ception ; more or less complete according 
as its external representative is small and 
simple or great and complex. 

But, a mental creation which has, 
corresponding to its existence within 
Consciousness, not even possible exist- 
ence external to Consciousness, is abortive 
as a conception : an attempt without a 
result. That is to say, it is not a concep- 
tion at all. 

The test of a true conception, — as 
distinguished from those creations of the 
mind which are sometimes liable to be 
wrongly taken for conceptions, — lies in 
its non-confliction with that uniformity, 
in experienced things external to Con- 
sciousness, the assumption of which alone 
makes reasoning itself possible. 
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A true conception is consistent with, 
congruous with, capable of being fitted in 
with what has already been sensuously 
experienced. It is possible to make from it 
either experience-able inferences or experi- 
ence-able predictions. Its implications are 
expressed in the term " phenomena." 

Whatever does not conform to these 
conditions does not exist in the sense that 
all those things exist which do conform 
to them : does not exist as every mental 
creation exists which has representation 
external to Consciousness ; but exists only 
in like manner to any, the most, fantastic, 
nonsensical combination of ideas the 
mind can conjure : — that is to say, in like 
manner to any of those many possible 
combinations of ideas which do not result 
in any further idea, remaining nothing 
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more than an incoherent combination, 
and only possible of contemplation as 
such ;— exists, in short, solely as a mode 
of Consciousness. 

Thus : the Sensuously Experience-able 
is embodied in external phenomena, and 
External Existence is embodied in the 
Sensuously Experience-able ; and, there- 
fore, to speak of Existence, external to 
Consciousness, which in its nature is not 
sensuously experience-able, or, is not 
phenomenal, is to utter one of those 
phrases which do indeed bring sundry 
ideas into juxtaposition, but do not by 
this produce such a combination as results 
in any further idea ; — a phrase without a 
meaning. 

(6.) Existence is of every grade of 
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generality ; from that existence which is 
special, or concrete, to that existence 
which is most general, or most abstract, 

(c.) The concrete or special existence 
is relative in the most multiform and def- 
inite manner, and conditioned most com- 
pletely. It is, itself y without elucidative 
character; but, with regard to it, there 
is required the maximum of elucidation. 
It is, in the greatest degree, a subject for 
knowledge, and, in so being, has in the 
greatest degree the capability of engen- 
dering depire for knowledge concerning 
it. 

But in becoming abstract or general, 
and more abstract or general, existence 
becomes relative in a decreasingly multi- 
form and increasingly indefinite manner, 
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and becomes conditioned less and less 
completely. It assumes, and expands, 
the elucidative character; at the same 
time diminishing the amount of elucida- 
tion required with regard to it. It be- 
comes in an increasingly smaller degree 
a subject for knowledge, and in so 
becoming decreases its capability of en- 
gendering desire for knowledge concern- 
ing it : — 

Until; in becoming most-abstract, or 
most-general, existence, it is relative in 
but a single and most-indefinite manner ; 
namely, in that it is related to relative 
existence at large; (thus becoming the 
Relative to the Relative ; or, the Abso- 
lute) ; and is conditioned not at all. It 
has the extreme of elucidative character, 
but itself requires no elucidation, (there 
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being no longer anything to constitute 
farther elucidation; no longer anything 
in its nature to demand this.) 

It is no longer, at all, a subject for 
knowledge, and, in not being so, is 
entirely without capability to engender 
desire for knowledge concerning it. 

(This feature, of that which is most- 
general, or most-abstract, will, it is hoped, 
become clear when treated more fully 
hereafter.) 
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Sec. 6. And, so, on the threshold of 
the contemplation of phenomena, the fact 
comes into view that there is conveyed : — 
not the dis-satisf ying conviction that there 
exists a desirable but unattainable knowl- 
edge ; but, instead, the satisfying assur- 
ance of a theoretical possibility of enlight- 
enment upon all that there can be a desire 
to know. 
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Sec. 7. (a.) Phenomena present series 

of EVENTS. 

The most conspicuous series of events 
are those which are concrete. 

But, within the series which are con- 
crete run other series of various grades of 
abstractness and conspicuousness, ending 
in a series which is most abstract and least 
evident. 

(6.) The series of events displayed by 
phenomena consist of a kind which is 
presented by individuals considered as 
separate, and of kinds which are presented 
by individuals considered in every mode 
and grade of aggregation, culminating in 
the supreme aggregate of phenomena-at- 
large. 
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That is to say : — phenomena present a 
series of events in which the parts played 
by each individual phenomenon are pe- 
culiar to that individual ; and they present, 
* besides, other series of events in which 
the parts played by each individual phe- 
nomenon are similar successively to those 
played by a greater and greater number 
of other individuals ; and, finally, they 
present a series of events in which the 
parts played by each individual phenom- 
enon are similar to the parts played by 
phenomena at large. 

. (c.) Again: the special or concrete 
series of events, in which the parts played 
by each individual are peculiar to that 
individual, are absolutely indeterminate, 
erratic series; but, the more general or 
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abstract the series (the larger the aggre- 
gates of individuals presenting the series), 
the less indeterminate or erratic and the 
more constrained are the series ; until, 
finally, the single most general, or most 
abstract, series of events, which is pre- 
sented by the aggregate of individuals at 
large, is an absolutely fixed one. 

And this absolutely fixed series of 
events, which is presented by phenomena, 
is (if the word may be used) " volution " ; 
— i. e., the total Round of Changes, consti- 
tuting Evolution followed by Dissolution, 
which is continuously recurring according 
to the same system, while never re-travers- 
ing the same concrete result. 

(d.) In other words : between the his- 
tories of phenomena as individuals there is 
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the extreme of variation; but, between 
the histories of phenomena in similar 
aggregates of individuals, the larger the 
aggregates the smaller is the variation; 
until, in reaching phenomena in the 
supreme aggregate of individuals-at-large, 
— this aggregate having but one history, 
that which is peculiar to individuals-at- 
large, and which is the only one that is 
shared in common by them,— ^-variation 
altogether disappears and leaves absolute 
uniformity of history ; which is Volution. 

(e.) These facts may be explained as 
follows : — 

Among phenomena, single individuals 
come into and go out of existence the 
most rapidly, are not representative in 
character, and therefore are not hampered, 
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but are extremely light in their move- 
ments. They axe the easiest to affect; 
and are the most easily, and therefore are 
actually to the greatest extent, diverted 
from any straight or uniform course ; 
besides which, the quantity of other single 
individuals capable of affecting them is 
at the maximum. 

Therefore, between their histories there 
is the maximum of variation ; and these 
histories thus constitute an erratic series 
of events in phenomena. 

In aggregates of individuals, the greater 
the aggregates the more slowly do they 
come into and go out of existence ; the 
more representative are they in character, 
and therefore the more hampered and 
unwieldy in their movements ; these move- 
ments being the resultants of an increa$- 
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ingly greater variety of the more extensive 
movements of the more volatile single 
individuals. (For, be it noted, that since 
the effect of the movement of each con- 
stituent individual, upon the movement of 
an aggregate, is offset to a certain extent 
by the movements of the other individuals, 
it follows that the aggregate never attains 
such extensive movements as do the indi- 
viduals; and as the aggregate is enlarged 
so is the extent of its movements dimin- 
ished, through these movements being 
repeatedly further constrained by the new 
movements of additional constituent indi- 
viduals.) 

To continue then : — The greater the 
aggregates of individuals the more diffi- 
cult are they to affect j and the less easy 
are they to divert, and therefore to an 
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increasingly less extent are they actually 
diverted, from a straight or uniform 
course; besides which (the quantity of 
single individuals included in them being 
increasingly greater), the smaller is the 
quantity of single individuals capable of 
affecting them. 

Therefore, the smaller is the variation 
between their histories; and the more 
constrained a series of events in phenom- 
ena do these histories thus constitute. 

Finally : the aggregate of individuals- 
at-large is eternally in existence ; has 
universal representativeness of character, 
and therefore is absolutely hampered and 
unwieldy as to movement — (the resultant of 
the variety of movements, at large, of 
single individuals, being absolute absence 
of movement) ; — is impossible to affect j 
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and is incapable of being, and therefore is 
actually not at all, diverted from a straight 
or uniform course; besides which, since 
it is all-inclusive, there is nothing to 
affect it. 

Therefore, plurality of histories, and, 
with it, all variation, disappears. In con- 
nection with the aggregate of phenom- 
ena-at-large there is but a single history. 

And thus is there constituted in phe- 
nomena a series of events which is abso- 
lutely fixed. 

(/.) Now, to contemplate what con- 
stitutes absoluteness in respect of defini- 
tion of series of events among phe- 
nomena. 

The concrete or special series is itself 
without defining character, but requires 
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the maximum of definition : it is in the 
greatest degree an obscurity. 

But, in becoming abstract, or general, 
and more abstract, or more general, a 
series assumes and expands the defining 
character, at the same time diminishing 
the amount of definition that it requires ; 
thereby becoming in a less degree an ob- 
scurity. 

Until, in being a most abstract, or 
most general series, it has the extreme of 
defining character, but itself requires no 
definition. It is no longer an obscurity 
at all. 

In analyzing the definition of series of 
events the following facts become apparent : 
— Every special series is defined in terms 
which stand for all its characteristics in 
combination (this definition representing 
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the special series itself). And this com- 
bination of characteristics, as a whole, it 
possesses in common with no other series ; 
because it has at least one characteristic 
which is peculiar to itself and, thus, indi- 
vidualizes it. 

It is further defined in terms which 
successively stand for characteristics, or 
sets of characteristics, which it possesses 
in common with an increasingly greater 
number of other series (these definitions 
themselves representing series of increas- 
ingly greater generality) ; until the terms 
are reached (viz., the expressing of Volu- 
tion) which stand for that characteristic 
or set of characteristics which it possesses 
in common with all other series (this defi- 
nition itself representing a series of great- 
est generality). And it has such a char- 
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acteristic or set of characteristics; for 
series-at-large have at least one character- 
istic the possession of which by series in 
less general senses is the reason of the 
latter being series at all. There is a 
most-general similarity predicated in the 
mere mentioning of series at large. 

It, the special series, is not absolutely 
defined until the terms are used which 
stand for all its different sets of charac- 
teristics. That is, until its definition in- 
cludes its correspondence in respect of 
every characteristic with other series in 
groups of different sizes. But when these 
terms are used, or its definition does 
include this correspondence, then the 
special series is defined absolutely. 

For it can no longer be treated as an 
obscurity. 
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To be able to treat a given series as an 
obscurity it is necessary that it should be 
possible to ask concerning it :- — 

" What should be added to its defini- 
tion, which addition, itself representing a 
series of greater generality than is repre- 
sented by any part of its existing defini- 
tion, would make this definition include 
the given series* correspondence, with a 
group of other series, in some character- 
istic, which correspondence in this char- 
acteristic is not already included in it ? " 

And this cannot be asked of a series 
when its correspondence in every charac- 
teristic with other series, as described 
above, is included in the definition already 
given of it, and when a part of that defi- 
nition represents a series of greatest gen- 
erality. 
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It not being possible, then, to treat the 
series any longer as an obscurity, it is, as 
already said, defined absolutely. 

But now : if a series of events can no 
longer be treated as an obscurity, and if 
it be therefore defined absolutely or com- 
pletely ; then there can exist no true de- 
sire for a further definition of it. And 
the situation is : — not that a stage has been 
arrived at, in the definition of the series, 
when it can be said that the series is 
" not further definable " (for such a state- 
ment under the circumstances would be 
meaningless) ; but rather that a stage has 
been reached when it must be said that it 
requires no further definition ; that, in 
fact, it is no longer possible to seek to 
further define it. 

And, this being the case, any further 
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impression, of being unsatisfied in connec- 
tion with its definition, must be im- 
aginary. 
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Sec. 8. (a.) To constitute a series of 
events there are requisite: first, Objects 
capable of changing; second, Compul- 
sions to change ; and third, Changes. 

Or, in most-general terms : Actor, 
Compulsion to act, and Action. 

(These essentials are represented by 
Matter, Force, and Motion.) And each 
of these three features of phenomena- 
at-large demands as its complements the 
other two. 

(6.) Let it now be noted what consti- 
tutes absoluteness in respect of description 
of objects, explanation of events, and ex- 
pression of changes ; and what consti- 
tutes, in a word, the acquiring of com- 
plete knowledge. 
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(c.) The concrete, or special, object is 
itself without descriptive character with re- 
gard to other objects, but requires the 
maximum of description. It is in the 
greatest degree a mystery. 

But in becoming abstract, or general; 
and more abstract, or more general ; an 
object assumes and expands the descrip- 
tive character, at the same time diminish- 
ing the amount of description that it re- 
quires. 

It becomes in a less degree a mystery. 

Until, in being a most abstract, or most 
general, object, it has the extreme of de- 
scriptive character, but itself requires no 
description; it is no longer a mystery 
at all. 

The concrete, or special, event is itself 
without explanatory character, but re- 
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quires the maximum of explanation. It 
is in the greatest degree a problem. 

But in becoming abstract, or general ; 
and more abstract, or more general ; an 
event assumes and expands the explanatory- 
character, at the same time diminishing 
the amount of explanation that it requires ; 
thereby becoming in a less degree a prob- 
lem. 

Until, in being a most abstract, or most 
general, event, it has the extreme of 
explanatory character, but itself requires 
no explanation ; it is no longer a problem 
at all. 

Change which is concrete, or special, is 
itself without expressive character, but 
requires the maximum of expression. It 
is in the greatest degree unintelligible. 

But in becoming abstract, or general j 
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and more abstract, or more general, change 
assumes and expands the expressive char- 
acter, at the same time diminishing the 
amount of expression that it requires; 
thereby becoming in a less degree unin- 
telligible. 

Until, in being most abstract, or most 
general, it has the extreme of expressive 
character, but itself requires no expression ; 
it is no longer unintelligible at all. 

(d. 1.) In analyzing the description of 
objects, the following facts become ap- 
parent : — 

Every special or concrete object is 
described by terms which stand for all its 
characteristics in combination; this de- 
scription representing the special object 

itself. And this combination of charac- 
7 
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teristics, as a whole, it possesses in common 
with no other object ; because it has at 
least one characteristic which is peculiar 
to itself and, thus, individualizes it. 

It is further described by terms which 
successively stand for characteristics, or 
sets of characteristics, which it possesses 
in common with an increasingly greater 
number of other objects (these descrip- 
tions themselves representing objects of 
increasingly greater generality) ; until the 
term is reached (viz., Matter), which 
stands for that characteristic, or set of 
characteristics, which it possesses in com- 
mon with* objects at large (this description 
itself representing an object of greatest 
generality). 

And it has such a characteristic, or set 
of characteristics; for, objects-at-large 
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have at least one characteristic the pos- 
session of which by objects in less general 
senses is the reason of the latter being 
objects at all. 

(There is a most-general similarity- 
predicated in the mere mentioning of 
objects-at-large.) 

It is not absolutely described until the 
terms are used which stand for all its 
different sets of characteristics. That is, 
until its description includes its corre- 
spondence, in respect of every character- 
istic, with other objects in groups of 
different sizes. But when these terms are 
used, or its description does include this 
correspondence, then the special object is 
described absolutely. 

For it can no longer be treated as a 
mystery. 
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To be able to treat a given object as a 
mystery it is necessary that it should be 
possible to ask concerning it : — 

" What should be added to its descrip- 
tion, which addition, itself representing 
an object of greater generality than is 
represented by any part of its existing 
description, would make this description in- 
clude the giveu object's correspondence with 
a group of other objects in some character- 
istic, which correspondence in this char- 
acteristic is not already included in it ? " 

And this cannot be asked of an object 
when its correspondence in every char- 
acteristic with other objects in groups of 
different sizes is included in the descrip- 
tion already given of it ; and when a part 
of that description represents an object of 
greatest generality. 
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It not being possible, then, to treat the 
object any longer as a mystery, it is, as 
already said, described absolutely. 

But, now : if an object can no longer 
be treated as a mystery, and if it be there- 
fore described absolutely or completely ; 
then, there can exist no true desire for a 
further description of it. 

And the situation is : — not that a stage 
has been arrived at, in the description of 
the object, when it can be said that the 
object is " not further describable " (for 
such a statement under the circumstances 
would be meaningless) ; but, rather, that 
a stage has been reached when it must be 
said that it requires no further descrip- 
tion ; that, in fact, it is no longer possible 
to seek to further describe it. 

And, this being the case, any further 
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impression, of being unsatisfied in connec- 
tion with its description, must be imagi- 
nary. 

(d. 2.) In analyzing the explanation of 
events, the following facts become ap- 
parent :— 

Every special event is explained by a 
statement which accounts for all its charac- 
teristics in combination ; this explanation 
standing for the immediate, special, cause 
of the given special event, and itself 
representing another special event. 

And this combination of characteristics, 
as a whole, and this cause (as an immedi- 
ate one), it possesses in common with no 
other event ; because it has at least one 
characteristic which is peculiar to itself 
and, thus, individualizes it. 
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It is further explained by statements 
which successively account for charac- 
teristics, or sets of characteristics, which 
it possesses in common with an increas- 
ingly greater number of other events 
(these explanations standing for causes 
which are successively more remote, and 
representing in themselves events of in- 
creasingly greater generality) ; until the 
statement is reached (viz. : that Force 
exists; as described hereafter) which 
accounts for that characteristic, or set of 
characteristics, which it possesses in com- 
mon with events-at-large (this explanation 
standing for the ultimate cause, and itself 
representing an event of greatest gen- 
erality). 

And it has such a characteristic, or set 
of characteristics ; for, events-at-large have 
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at least one characteristic the possession 
of which by events in less general senses 
is the reason of the latter being events-at- 
all. 

(There is a most-general similarity predi- 
cated in the mere mentioning of events-at- 
large.) 

It is not absolutely explained until the 
statements are used which account for all 
its different sets of characteristics. That 
is, until its explanation includes its corre- 
spondence in respect of every characteristic 
with other events in groups of different 
sizes. But when these statements are 
used, or its explanation does include this 
correspondence, then, the special event is 
explained absolutely. 

Because, by the same process of reason- 
ing by which it is shown why a special 
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object, under corresponding circumstances, 
can no longer be treated as a mystery, it 
can be shown that this event can no longer 
be treated as a problem. 

By which, then, it may be seen that, if 
an event can no longer be treated as a 
problem, and if it be therefore explained 
absolutely or completely, there can exist 
no true desire for a further explanation of 
it ; and, that the situation is : — not that a 
stage has been arrived at, in the explana- 
tion of the event, when it can be said that 
the event is " not further explainable " (for 
such a statement under the circumstances 
would be meaningless); but, rather, 
that a stage has been reached when it 
must be said that it requires no further 
explanation. It may be seen, in fact, that 
it is no longer possible to seek to further 
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explain the event ; and that any further 
impression, of being unsatisfied in connec- 
tion with its explanation, must, under the 
circumstances, be imaginary. 

(d. 3.) In analyzing the expressing of 
change the following facts become ap- 
parent : — 

Every special change is expressed by 
words which stand for all its character- 
istics in combination ; these words repre- 
senting the special change itself. And 
this combination of characteristics, as a 
whole, it possesses in common with no 
other change ; because it has at least one 
characteristic which is peculiar to itself 
and, thus, individualizes it. 

It is further expressed by words which 
successively stand for characteristics, or 
sets of characteristics, which it possesses 
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in common with an increasingly greater 
number of other changes (these expres- 
sions themselves representing changes of 
increasingly greater generality) ; until the 
word is reached (viz., Motion) which 
expresses that characteristic, or set of 
characteristics, which it possesses in com- 
mon with changes-at-large (this expression 
itself representing a change of greatest 
generality.) 

And it has such a characteristic, or set 
of characteristics ; for changes-at-large 
have at least one characteristic the 
possession of which by changes in less 
general senses is the reason of the latter 
being changes at all. 

(There is a most-general similarity pre- 
dicated in the mere mentioning of changes- 
at-large.) 
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It is not absolutely expressed until the 
words are used which stand for all its 
different sets of characteristics. 

That is, until its expression includes its 
correspondence in respect of. every charac- 
teristic with other changes in groups of 
different sizes. But when these words 
are used, or its expression does include 
this correspondence, then the special 
change is expressed absolutely. 

Because ; by the same process of reason- 
ing whereby it is shown why, under cor- 
responding circumstances, a special object 
can no longer be treated as a mystery, or 
a special event be treated as a problem ; it 
can be shown that this change can no 
longer be treated as unintelligible. 

By which, then, it may be seen that, if 
a change can no longer be treated as un- 
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intelligible, and if it be therefore expressed 
absolutely or completely, there can exist 
no true desire for a further expression of 
it ; and, that the situation is : — not that 
a stage has been arrived at, in the descrip- 
tion of the change, when it can be 
said that the change is "not further 
expressible " (for such a statement under 
the circumstances would be meaningless) ; 
but, rather, that a stage has been reached 
when it must be said that it requires no 
further expression. It may be seen, in 
fact, that it is no longer possible to seek 
to further express the change ; and that 
any further sensation, of being unsatisfied 
in connection with its expression, must, 
under the circumstances, be imaginary. 

(e.) It is obvious, then, that : as desire 
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for further knowledge concerning a phe- 
nomenon can only be satisfied if there 
exist other phenomena of greater gener- 
ality or abstractness ; so can this desire 
concerning a phenomenon only be experi- 
enced if there exist other phenomena of 
greater generality or abstractness. For, 
as these are requisite to supply the means 
of satisfying such desire, so are they 
requisite to supply the means of formulat- 
ing such desire. 

Whence it follows that : since phe- 
nomena of absolute generality or ab- 
stractness possess not the requisites for 
satisfying desire for further knowledge 
concerning them, then neither do they 
possess the requisites for engendering de- 
sire for further knowledge concerning 
them. 
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They cannot occasion regret on aceount 
of what they lack, but must, on the con- 
trary, produce perfect satisfaction as they 
are. 

For, absence of anything to supply 
knowledge concerning them is absence of 
the possibility of ignorance concerning 
them; ignorance being only possible 
where there is a theoretical possibility of 
knowledge. 

Agnosticism with reference to them is 
as much out of place as Gnosticism. 

There is nothing about them to notr 
know. 
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Sec. 9. (a.) The consideration of the 
foregoing facts leads to the question : — - 
What is the connection between phenom- 
ena (on the one hand) and knowledge 
concerning them (on the other), that 
there should exist a state of affairs such 
as that which has just been described ? 
Why should possession, by a phenome- 
non, of numerous forms of existence (i. e. 
from its concrete to its most abstract), be 
accompanied by desire for acquaintance 
with such forms as it possesses ; and why 
should limit, in the number of forms of 
existence possessed by the phenomenon, 
be accompanied by absence of desire for 
its possession of a greater number of 
forms ? 
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And this question would seem to be 
answerable in the following manner : — 

(6.) Primordially, the mere existence of 
phenomena themselves produces a vague 
and indefinite impression upon Conscious- 
ness. 

This vague, indefinite impression is ac- 
companied by a feeling of insufficiency, 
incompleteness, unsatisfiedness. And this 
feeling produces a certain tension which 
lasts until, by dint of a process of 
adaptation, it gradually results in the ren- 
dering of the impression distinct and defi- 
nite : (i. e., a clear perception, or embryo 
knowledge, of that which produced the 
vague impression, arises through the play 
of reason and experience). 

Next, the mere existence of certain like- 
8 
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nesses and unlikenesses among phenom- 
ena produces a vague and indefinite 
impression upon Consciousness. This 
vague, indefinite impression in its turn is 
accompanied by a further feeling of un- 
satisfiedness, which feeling again produces 
a tension lasting until this impression, 
likewise, is rendered distinct and definite. 
(Knowledge propyl begins.) 
But now, as this impression becomes 
more definite and un-satisfaction on this 
account decreases, another cause for a 
feeling of un-satisfaction arises in the 
fact that, although the existence of like- 
nesses and unlikenesses is becoming dis- 
tinctly impressed upon Consciousness, 
the forms in which these exist remain as 
yet but vaguely traced. 

This feeling of un-satisfaction in its 
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turn produces a tension which lasts until, 
by dint of a more complicated process 
of adaptation than any heretofore under- 
gone, the impression of the forms in 
which likenesses and unlikenesses exist 
among phenomena is rendered distinct 
and definite. (Knowledge, through the 
play of reason and experience, becomes 
nearly complete.) 

But the forms in which these like- 
nesses and unlikenesses exist are of 
various degrees of obtrusiveness ; name- 
ly: — from that form of likeness and of 
unlikeness which obtrudes itself upon 
Consciousness most forcibly and therefore 
impresses it the earliest ;— (this form 
being presented by that feature in phe- 
nomena which is embodied in the great- 
est accumulation of increased specializa- 
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tions which the phenomena have reached 
in their recession from the most-general, 
and which therefore individualizes them ; 
each increase of specialization being an 
increase of distinctness, with its accom- 
panying increase of ohtrusiveness) ; — to 
that form of likeness and of unlikeness 
which ohtrudes itself upon Consciousness 
most feebly and therefore impresses it the 
latest ; — (this form being presented by that 
feature in phenomena which is embodied 
in the most completely unspecialized 
generalization from which the phenomena 
have started to advance to the special, 
and which therefore unifies them ; each 
decrease of specialization being a de- 
crease of distinctness with accompanying 
decrease of obtrusiveness). 

And in proportion as the obtrusiveness 
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of the form of existence of the like- 
nesses and unlikenesses becomes more 
feeble, the process of adaptation, by dint 
of which the impression made by such 
form is rendered distinct and definite, 
becomes more complicated. 

Finally, however, even that impression 
which has been made upon Consciousness 
by the most feebly obtrusive form of like- 
ness and unlikeness, — by that form which 
has been shown to impress Conscious- 
ness the latest, and to be presented by the 
feature in phenomena which unifies phe- 
nomena, — even that impression is ren- 
dered distinct and definite j and by a pro- 
cess of adaptation more complicated than 
any yet undergone. In other words, it is 
recognized that this most-general feature 
of phenomena differs from their other 
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features at large, in not possessing the 
means whereby to impress Consciousness 
further ; that, in fact, this most-general 
feature does not possess the elements of 
any other more-general form of likeness 
or unlikeness than that form which itself 
presents. 

It becomes known that there are no 
conditions in most-general phenomena to 
constitute a reason for the existence of a 
feeling of un-satisfaction ; and there 
ensues at last, with regard to phenomena, 
a state of absolute complacency. 

(Knowledge is perfected.) 

(c.) Thus it is seen that increasing 
knowledge is merely the successive 
distinct impressions made upon Conscious- 
ness (through continued experience) by 
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the successively more abstract but less 
obtrusive forms of existence possessed by 
each phenomenon ; these increasingly 
general forms of existence constituting 
conditions which invite knowledge, and 
produce desire for it. 

Thus, also, it is seen how desire for in- 
creased knowledge must advance step for 
step with the developing perception of 
conditions which invite such knowledge ; 
and how this desire must terminate with 
the perception that such conditions have 
come to an end. 
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Sec. 10. (a.) The fact (still rather an 
indefinite one) now appears, that : 

Knowledge lies in the retracing of the 
route whereby phenomena, starting from 
the Most-general, reach the Special ; and, 
that; in consequence, incompleteness in 
knowledge consists, alone, in not having 
fully retraced this route ; vanishing when 
the entire retracing of it is accomplished. 

(6.) It remains to glance at what con- 
stitutes the route just referred to as that 
followed by phenomena in their passage 
from the Most-general to the Special. 

(This route in detail is the Synthesis 
worked out, in his System of Philosophy, 
by Herbert Spencer.) 
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Sec. (11. a.) In the first place, then : 
A conception having been acquired of 
the meaning of the-most-general in phe- 
nomena, and of the finality, or definitive- 
ness, of phenomena of this class; most- 
general phenomena are to be considered 
with reference to their endurance. 

(The object being eventually to note 
what constitutes : (1) compulsion to act ; 

(2) the character of the course which, 
under this compulsion, action takes ; and 

(3) the mode of change of condition 
which in thus acting the actor under- 
goes.) 

(6.) If a word or a phrase be not 
represented among phenomena, it is 
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meaningless and has no place among the 
factors of sensible reasoning. 

It is not possible to speak, with any sen- 
sible meaning attaching to the words, of 
loss or gain in any of the ultimate phe- 
nomena of different orders; that is, of 
their lapsing, as to any portion of them, 
from existence into non-existence, or of 
their coming into existence, as to any 
portion of them, out of or after previous 
non-existence ; for this implies a relation, 
and the relation implied has no pheno- 
menal existence. 

It is requisite to the phenomenal, or 
(in other words) actual, existence of a 
relation that there should be two phe- 
nomenal, or (in other words) actual, mem- 
bers. 

There is relation (for instance) be- 
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tween the existence of a special, or of a 
comparatively general, phenomenon, and 
its non-existence ; for to declare its non- 
existence is to imply the existence of its 
component parts either independently or 
in other combinations ; i. e., it is to imply 
the existence of one or more other phe- 
nomena in its stead. Its non-existence is 
represented by, or is synonymous with, 
other phenomenal existence. 

It is possible to think of one thing 
changing into another thing, and to thus 
conceive the cessation of existence of the 
one and the commencement of existence 
of the other. 

But it is otherwise with a wiostf-general 
phenomenon. With its existence is in- 
volved the existence of less-general-phe- 
nomena-at-large. To declare its non- 
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existence is to imply the existence of no 
phenomenon in its stead. Its non-exist- 
ence is phenomenal non-existence ; i. e., 
is synonymous with the existence of 

NOTHING. 

The existence of ultimate phenomena 
has no phenomenal correlate. 

Any implication, therefore, of a rela- 
tion in connection with such existence 
(such as lies in the expression of passage 
into or out of it), renders the phrase, 
which contains this implication, unrepre- 
sented among phenomena; consequently 
meaningless, and without place among 
the factors of sensible reasoning. 

Thus, as before asserted, loss or gain 
in an ultimate phenomenon may not be 
spoken of. 

This being the case; phrases of this 
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kind, when they have once been used as 
subjects of reasoning to demonstrate 
why they may not be used as factors 
in reasoning, should thereafter be dis- 
carded. 

To what conclusion, then, does this 
reflection inevitably lead with reference 
to the character of the existence of 
ultimate phenomena of various orders, 
and of that ultimate of ultimates into 
which others are resolvable? When such 
phrases as have above been proscribed 
are eliminated, what phrase remains to 
take their place ? 

Only that phrase which will express 
their antithesis. 

Perpetual and ubiquitous existence, 
being the verbal correlative of existence 
which has beginning or end in space and 
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time, is the only phrase which may be 
used to express the character of the 
existence of ultimate phenomena. 

Therefore, also, " perpetual and ubi- 
quitous " is the phrase which should be 
used to express the character of the 
existence of phenomena of all degrees of 
generality down to special or concrete 
phenomena, when phenomena of any of 
these degrees are considered collectively. 

(" Absolute Beginning," and " Absolute 
End," are phrases which — since they imply 
passage from No Existence, in the ab- 
stract, to Existence, and vice versa — are 
devoid of sensible meaning. 

A beginning has no sensible meaning 
except as containing the implication of 
an immediately preceding ending; and 
an ending has no sensible meaning ex- 
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cept as containing the implication of an 
immediately succeeding beginning. 

These terms have sensible meanings 
only in conjunction; as indicating a 
boundary ; in being its obverse And its 
reverse sides. 

They may only be used therefore in a 
relative sense.) 

Instead, then, of arguing, as it is 
customary to do, that such and such an 
effect must result because, if it did not, 
something would have to become nothing 
(or vice versa), an event which is incon- 
ceivable ; instead of using such an argu- 
ment as this, in proof (for instance) of 
the fact that motion must follow the line 
of least resistance ; instead of arguing 
that, if this or that be the case, then 
force is not persistent ; it should rather 
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be argued that Force, being necessarily 
persistent, this or that must ensue. There 
should be no alternative expressed in the 
matter as a factor of the reasoning ; since 
to express it is to utter a meaningless 
phrase and deprive the reasoning of sen- 
sibleness. 
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Sec. 12. At this point it would be well 
to digress to some extent for the purpose 
of introducing what seems to be a plaus- 
ible explanation of certain frequently 
quoted paradoxes which profess to express 
contradictions between fact and reason; 
such as the inconceivability of the pas- 
sage from Motion to Rest (or vice versa), 
the infinite divisibility of Matter, and 

others of like character. 
9 
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Sec. 13. All such paradoxes may be 
included in one general statement, as 
follows : — 

" It is a matter of continual experience 
that occurrences of various kinds have 
definite endings, either in the shape of 
Position, of Accomplishment, or of Point 
of Time. And yet it is utterly impossible 
to comprehend the arrival at a termination 
by any of these occurrences, when it is 
considered that there is involved in their 
progress the execution of a series of 
successive reductions (of one sort or an- 
other) which are necessarily infinite in 
number." 

Now, the proposed explanation of the 
apparent actual taking place of that which 
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is impracticable lies in the contention (1) 
that the performance which it is found to 
be impossible to carry out in Thought, 
but which is supposed to be capable of 
experience, is one which is in truth like- 
wise impossible to carry out in practice : 
one which is in fact never so carried out, 
and is therefore never experienced at all ; 
and (2) that the performance which is 
experienced, which does actually take 
place outside of Thought, is one which is 
possible of mental representation. 

The reasons for this contention may be 
given as follows : — 

That which is actually, invariably 
experienced, in the progress of any occur- 
rence which reaches a definite termination, 
is a process of successive halving in which 
(in the case of most of the halvings 
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effected) each successive act of halving is 
performed in one-half the length of time 
occupied in the performance of the last 
one. The fulfillment of this condition 
eliminates the factor of infinite endurance, 
and enforces the effecting of an infinite 
series of successive halvings in a period of 
time which is finite. In other words: 
The tendency to endurance through infi- 
nite time, which is contained in the prin- 
ciple of successive halving, is overcome by 
the prevalence of a converse principle in 
the rate at which the successive halvings 
are effected. 

In every occurrence there may be de- 
tected the operation of two such mutually- 
opposing infinities, resulting in what is 
Definiteness,either in the shape of Position, 
of Accomplishment, op of Point of Time. 
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And this which is actually presented by 
such occurrences can also be enacted in 
Thought. 

It is quite possible to follow mentally, 
just as it is by material means, a passage 
of any sort from a starting, to a terminal, 
point. And, in doing this, the process 
of successive halving at a successively 
doubling rate, already described, is gone 
through in the one case just as it is in 
the other. 

But now mark, that the mode of prog- 
ress which is ascribed to such occur- 
rences, — when it is asserted that they pre- 
sent an impossible feat, a feat which it is 
found, upon attempting to represent it in 
Thought, should be impracticable even out- 
side of Thought, — is a different mode of 
progress from that which has just been 
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shown to actually take place, and it is one 
which is never under any circumstances 
experienced. 

For, the process commonly borne in 
mind, when considering this question, and 
found to represent an impracticability, is 
a manner of proceeding such as would be 
represented by an attempted indication 
of every separate act of halving; that 
is to say, it is one which involves an 
arbitrary hesitation at each of these 
stages. And such a mode of progress is 
never undergone by occurrences which 
have definite terminations. 

To introduce similar pauses, however 
infinitesimal, at the moments of the sepa- 
rate acts of successive halving, is to over- 
throw completely that successive rate- 
doubling feature of the process, which 
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feature was shown to be an essential con- 
dition to the termination of the process 
in finite time. 

And now, — if, in all such cases, that 
process which is impossible to the mind 
is one which never does take place in real- 
ity, and if the process which is undergone 
in reality is possible to the mind as well, 
— then there is no contradiction in the 
matter, and the paradoxes vanish. 
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Sec. 14. (a.) To return now to the 
main theme : — 

Matter, Force, and Motion, having 
existences which are perpetual and ubi- 
quitous; or, in other words, Ever-omni- 
present Force producing Perpetual Mo- 
tion throughout Ever-omni-present Matter ; 
there are necessitated certain fundamental, 
invariable, traits which phenomenona-at- 
large must display in existing and con- 
tinuing to exist ; and through existing 
and continuing to exist in accordance with 
which traits they are led into presenting 
the series which they do ; to wit : — 
series of infinite variety and of every de- 
gree of generality, from perpetual and 
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ubiquitous special successions of concrete 
phenomena, to a perpetual and ubiquitous 
most-general phenomenal succession com- 
mon to less -general -phenomenal -succes- 
sions-at-large. 

These fundamental traits may be set 
forth as follows : — 

(6.) Force exists only in its expenditure, 
and the perpetual existence of force is its 
perpetual expenditure. 

Further ; it is necessary to the perpetu- 
ation of force that, during the expendi- 
ture of a given quantity of a given mode 
of force, there should be simultaneous 
replacement of the quantity ; and this 
can only be represented by an equivalent 
quantity of another mode of force (since 
simultaneous replacement by the same 
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mode is paramount to non-expenditure of 
force). 

It follows, then, that the continual ex- 
penditure of force necessitates a continual 
change of mode. 

This change of mode is represented by 
a perpetuating reaction which, as such, 
must, both qualitatively and quantitatively, 
always maintain an equivalence to the 
action of force : and this is the source of 
the uniformity exhibited in the funda- 
mental traits displayed by phenomena at 
large in existing. 

Now: 

The action of force is upon matter, and 
its reaction is brought about by the re- 
sistance of matter, and by this alone. 

But, matter being omni-sided, the action 
of force upon it is in every direction ; 
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and (the action of force being expendi- 
ture), the direction and quantity of its 
action upon any portion of matter is con- 
tinually varying. 

Thus there must be contemplated per- 
petual and ubiquitous action in ever-vary- 
ing direction and ever-varying quantity, 
with its accompanying reaction conform- 
ing to it, though in differing and ever- 
varying modes. 

When and where, then, a portion of 
force, starting to act in any direction* upon 
a portion of matter, finds there a resistive 
force already opposing it, this portion of 
force can bring about a perpetuating re- 
action without disturbance of the portion 
of matter as a whole ; which therefore re- 
mains at rest. But when and where a 
portion of force, starting to act in any 
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direction upon a portion of matter, finds 
tliere no resistive force already opposing 
it, this portion of force, in order to bring 
about a perpetuating reaction, must dis- 
turb the portion of matter as a whole : it 
must generate for itself a resistive force 
by movement of the portion of matter in 
the direction in which it starts to act. 

Thus, the presence of motion in any 
direction indicates the presence of a por- 
tion of force acting in such direction 
together with the absence of any resistive 
force, opposing that portion of force, other 
than that resistive force which is gener- 
ated by means of this motion itself ; and 
such direction, therefore, must represent 
that direction in which, at the moment of 
production of motion, there existed a 
greater difference in degree, between the 
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totals of mutually opposing forces, than 
existed between the totals of forces op- 
posed to each other in any other direction. 

(c.) Motion, then, it may be said, in- 
variably takes the direction which offers 
to it the least resistance. And, thus, the 
various directions followed by a continued 
motion constitute together the line of 
least resistance. 

This, indeed, is a self-evident fact ; for, 
to say that one direction at a given in- 
stant offers less resistance to motion than 
do any of the other directions at that in- 
stant, is to say that : at that instant, every 
direction, excepting one, offers a certain 
obstacle to motion; which obstacles, by 
virtue of the fact that in one direction an 
obstacle does not exist, are absolutely 
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insukmountable ; and, so, are a combina- 
tion of forces compelling motion in that 
one direction. 

(d.) Another of the traits displayed by 
phenomena at large is involved with the 
foregoing, and may be set forth as fol- 
lows : — 

When a portion of force has once initi- 
ated in its own direction the motion of a 
portion of matter ; the resistance, for the 
purpose of generating which it has initi- 
ated the motion, is resistance to itself, not 
to the motion. The motion, once produced, 
is merely a medium, an independent entity 
or activity. It is neither protracted by 
the portion of force which produced it, 
nor impeded by the resistive force which 
it has been the means of producing. 
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On the contrary, so long as the portion 
of force continues to act, the two opposing 
forces are fully occupied with each other ; 
the active and the resistive forces being, 
thus, each of them, instrumental in divert- 
ing the other from the motion. 

This being the case : when the active 
portion of force is expended, or with- 
drawn, the motion remains in existence; 
but with the resistive force, which it had 
been the means of generating, trans- 
f erred, now, as a resistance to it ; itself 
being thus at the same time transformed 
into an active force in its own direction. 
As such, then, the motion in its turn 
undergoes expenditure, and at the same 
time perpetuates itself through the re- 
sistance, which resistance has now become 
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its (the motion's) means of bringing about 
a perpetuating reaction. 

But, as the process of self-expenditure 
is a gradually ceasing self-protraction, 
motion in any direction may be said to be 
itself a cause (acting in its own direction) 
of further motion. 

And it is this trait which is embodied 
in the principle of momentum. 

(e.) Yet another of the phenomenal 
traits to be considered is a certain 
manner in which motion invariably takes 
place : a certain behavior on the part of 
motion which is embodied in the phe- 
nomenon of RHYTHM. 

The phenomenon of rhythm is a result 
of the fact that motion follows the line of 
least resistance. 
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The following, by motion, of the line of 
least resistance, besides taking place with 
regard to conclusions, takes place with re- 
gard to the stages leading to conclusions. 

But the transitional lines of least 
resistance do not correspond to the com- 
pleted line of least resistance represented 
by the straightforward one to the goal. 
For the component aggregates of in- 
cident forces (determining the tran- 
sitional lines of least resistance) are 
different from the total aggregate of 
incident forces; (since Force, in merely 
existing, causes, through its action upon 
Matter, its own heterogeneity). And 
these component aggregates must there- 
fore produce effects different from the 
one produced by the total aggregate of 
forces which determines the resultant 
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line of least resistance ; — each of the 
component aggregates of forces, however, 
possessing a constituent which contrib- 
utes a certain share in causing advance- 
ment towards the attainment of the goal 
which marks the termination of the 
resultant line of least resistance. 

And the variations in direction, thus 
produced in motion, — with their in- 
herent quality of favoring (each of them) 
advancement along the main direction 
followed by motion, — constitute rhythm. 
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Sec. 15. (a.) And now, there is to be 
viewed that fundamental and fixed series 
of events, into presenting which series 
phenomena are led, through being con- 
strained to display the invariable traits 
set forth above : that most-general 
series which is common to less-general- 
series-at-large, and from which these 
spring : — 

Volution. 

(6.) Force, being ever-omni-present, 
necessarily produces certain specific 
effects upon Matter and Motion. 

The exercise of force implies the 
striving to bring about some satisfying 
result. 
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The progress towards this result is 
maintained, though with decreasing effi- 
ciency (decreasing, on account of the 
gradual exhaustion of the force by ex- 
penditure), until the result is achieved ; 
each additional partial accomplishment in 
the progress acting, in itself, up to a 
certain point (because of the increased 
momentum acquired), as an increasing 
aid to the incident force in the further* 
ing of the process; thus in a certain 
degree supplementing the decreasing 
efficiency of the force which is being 
exercised ; this supplementary force, or 
momentum, itself however also begin- 
ning to fail after the passing of a cer- 
tain stage of the progress, because of 
the continued resistance which it experi- 
ences, coupled with the decrease of 
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impetus received from the incident 
force. 

Thus, finally, as the result is reached, 
all striving ceases. The force which was 
exercised has carried to an issue the 
implication contained in its exercise. 

That which has taken place is a 
striving and a satisfaction. 

In what manner now is this idiosyn- 
crasy of Force made observable ? 

What does Force find in connection 
with Matter and Motion that will enable 
it to fulfill its implication ? 

What does it find that will offer it an 
object for its exercise, and that wiil repre- 
sent its striving and its satisfaction by 
displaying progression and result? 

As an object for its striving, and to 
represent this by displaying progression, 
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Force finds, in Matter and Motion: — 
possible Re-arrangement, either in the 
direction of absolute heterogeneity or of 
absolute homogeneity ; involving, respect- 
ively : either integration of Matter with 
dissipation of Motion, accompanied by an 
increase of coherence and of definiteness 
of component parts ; or : disintegration 
of Mattter with gain of Motion, accom- 
panied by a decrease of coherence and 
of definiteness of component parts. 

And this re-arrangement it finds to be 
possible through the action of Motion 
upon Matter and through the reaction of 
Matter upon Motion. 

To represent its satisfaction, by display- 
ing result, Force finds, in Matter and Mo- 
tion : — -possible Equilibration. 
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(c.) The entire process of change, 
then, which is undergone by phenomena- 
at-large is concisely describable as fol- 
lows : — 

Force, being ever-omni-present, pro- 
hibits absolute homogeneity in Matter and 
Motion, and causes in them increasing het- 
erogeneity; with great efficiency where and 
when there is least heterogeneity (other- 
wise, where and when there is, not merely 
the least resistance to, but, actually, the 
greatest provocation to the exercise of 
force in that direction), and with lessening 
efficiency as the heterogeneity increases ; 
(the process, when once set up, itself aid- 
ing in its own forwarding by reason of its 
momentum). And this increasing hetero- 
geneity is produced by means of dif- 
ferentiation of nearly uniform units in 
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Matter and Motion (through multiform- 
ities in Force causing among them differ- 
ence of effect); followed by increased 
separation, or segregation, of the mote 
dissimilar, and aggregation of the more 
similar, units, (through uniformities in 
Force causing in the one case difference 
of effect and in the other case nearly 
sameness of effect) ; the above described 
increasing heterogeneity being, as said, 
produced by means of this; and being, 
at the same time, accompanied (on ac- 
count of the resulting integration of 
Matter and dissipation of Motion) by in- 
creasing definiteness, and interdependence, 
of parts. 

And this is evolution. 

But : — the heterogeneity having 
reached a certain degree of intensity, the 
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incident forces cease to have power to 
cany it further. The acquired momen- 
tum itself now gradually diminishes in 
efficiency as it becomes dissipated through 
resistance. 

And, behold, moving equilibrium; 
followed by complete equilibrium, or, 

REST. 

Then : — Force, being ever-omni-present, 
prohibits absolute heterogeneity in Matter 
and Motion, and causes in them decreas- 
ing heterogeneity, or, progression towards 
homogeneity ; with great efficiency where 
and when there is greatest heteroge- 
neity (otherwise, where and when there 
is, not merely the least resistance to, 
but, actually, the greatest provocation to 
the exercise of force in that direction), 
and with lessening efficiency as advance 
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is made towards homogeneity ; (the pro- 
cess, when once set up, itself aiding in its 
own forwarding by reason of its momen- 
tum). And this decreasing heterogeneity 
is produced by means of assimilation of 
multiform and differentiated units, in 
Matter and Motion (through multiform- 
ities in Force causing among them 
nearly sameness of effect); followed by 
increased commingling, or aggregation, 
of the most dissimilar, and separation of 
the most similar, units (through multi- 
formities in Force causing in the one case 
nearly sameness of effect, and in the other 
case difference of effect) j the above 
described decreasing heterogeneity being, 
as said, produced by means of this ; and, 
being at the same time accompanied (on 
account of the resulting disintegration of 
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Matter and absorption of Motion) by in- 
creasing indefiniteness and independence 
of parts. 

And, we have, dissolution. 

But: — the homogeneity having reached 
a certain degree of intensity, the incident 
forces cease to have power to carry it 
further. The acquired momentum itself 
now gradually diminishes in efficiency as 
it becomes dissipated through resistance. 

And, arriving at a reverse equilibrium, 
Volution completes its phases. 

Volution, though, being the necessary 
consequence of the perpetuity and ubi- 
quity of Force, is itself perpetual as to 
its recurrence, and ubiquitous as to one 
or other of its stages. 

(d.) Let it now be observed that : since 
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all motion follows the line of least resist- 
ance, the motion, or progress, of Volu- 
tion itself presents this trait. 

But, though Evolution and Dissolution 
each of them constitutes the following of 
the line of least resistance with equilib- 
rium as the goal, the course actually 
pursued by either of them is not a direct 
one. For the details and the transitional 
stages, of each of them, have their special 
lines of least resistance, which do not 
(since it was before shown, when viewing 
the phenomenon of rhythm in general, that 
they cannot) entirely conform to the 
general line of least resistance which is 
Evolution, or Dissolution, of the whole as 
a whole; but deviate, on the contrary, 
from this main line. The trending, how- 
ever, of each of these special lines of least 
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resistance is such that it contributes a 
certain share in causing advancement 
towards the attainment of the goal which 
marks the termination of the general line 
of least resistance. 

And this is to say that : the details and 
transitional stages contain, each, only an 
element of the evolution, or the dissolu- 
tion, of the whole and in the main ; they 
being in other respects more or less 
unique, vagarious, divergences. 

Now, this being the case : where Evolu- 
tion — (to dwell upon this phase of Volu- 
tion as being the more important) — 
comes under the influence of the will of 
Man ; in that kind of Evolution which is 
partly carried on through the agency of 
his reason, and which constitues social 
progress ; the successive stages, display- 
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ing, as they do, the rhythm attendant upon 
motion, present states of affairs each of 
which, taken in itself, is a divergence (i. e. 
from that series of states of affairs which 
would be absolutely consistent with social 
progress viewed as a whole) and consti- 
tutes, — inasmuch as it is not in the direct 
line to the consummation, — an interference 
withy or impediment to, such Progress, 

These impediments present themselves 
to Man as social problems demanding 
solution. 

And in solving these problems with 
greater or less ability; in pursuing in 
each case the course that seems to him to 
offer the best immediate remedy for evil 
existing at the time; he follows diver- 
gent lines of least resistance. 

Thus it necessarily happens that the 
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characters of the changes involved in his 
solutions do not entirely conform to the 
character of the changes constituting the 
main line of Progress. 

But : — inasmuch as there lurks in 
each constituent event of this Progress an 
element of the great, total, event; and, 
inasmuch as each successive event repre- 
sents (and is the outcome of) a succes- 
sively more advanced stage of the whole ; 
the social problems which are thrust upon 
Man are of successively higher grades ; 
and, in solving the successive problems 
presented to him, he inevitably takes 
progressive steps in the main line of least 
resistance : inevitably includes, in the 
changes involved in each of his solutions, 
that which advances social evolution as a 
whole- 
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Sec. 16. (a.) The more definite fact, 
has by this time become clearly apparent, 
that : Comprehension lies in the retracing 
of the steps which (through the perpetual 
and ubiquitous existence of Matter, Force, 
and Motion) have of necessity been taken 
in the evolution of the present heterogene- 
ous state-of-things from a former homo- 
geneous one ; and that : in consequence, 
the conditions necessary to Non-com- 
prehension can exist only in not having 
completely retraced these steps ; dis- 
appearing when the retracing is complete. 

And thus is Knowledge seen to be 
strictly concerned with Phenomena : and 
with them only in so far as they are not 
the most-abstract. 
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(6.) The formula which follows, then, 
is the general expression of what would 
seem to he the only conviction which 
yields a correct and definitively satisfying 
answer to all true questionings suggested 
in the contemplation of Nature : — 

The process, which constitutes elucida- 
tion or the gradual maturing of knowl- 
edge, inexorably leads to, and is com- 
pleted in, the apprehension of Matter, 
Force, and Motion as entities which, rep- 
resenting, as they do, the reduction of 
Phenomena (in their triple presentation of 
Actor, Acting, and Action) to a state of 
absolute generality, are themselves ab- 
solute, and are the three essential aspects 
of mere persistent existence ; — as enti- 
ties, again, which, being destitute of the 

conditions to a requirement of elucida- 
ii 
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tion, are neither subjects for knowl- 
edge nor subjects for ignorance, and 
are incapable of even causing a desire 
that they should be otherwise ; — as enti- 
ties, lastly, which, through their character 
of infiniteness in all respects, have nec- 
essarily entailed the less-general-phe- 
nomena-at-large which (from Infinity) 
have, and (to Infinity) will have, ex- 
isted. 

(c.) There being, then, in theory, no 

UNATTAINABLE KNOWLEDGE, but, On the 

contrary, an indefinite capability of 
enlightenment; it is possible, on the 
strength of this satisfying assurance, to at 
last settle definitely down into the 
assumption of a restful, complacent, 
attitude towards Nature; a state, to 
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arrive at which, Mankind has from its 
infancy been so ardently yearning and so 
earnestly striving. 
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ING THE WHOLE AND THE ONLY TBUE FIELD OF 
THOUGHT. 
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PART V. 

And now that an end has been reached 
in the Philosophical survey which was 
undertaken ; now that the suggestions 
indicated at the outset have been sub- 
mitted, it may be asked : — 

Does the outline sketch just concluded, 
— with such corrolaries, such elaborations, 
and such branches as may logically ema- 
nate from its parent stem and share its 
premises,— does it present the whole legit- 
imate field of Thought ? 

And the answer here to be made is 
briefly as follows : — 

If this System, considered in its en- 
tirety, be, in any essential particular, 
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admitted, then it is contended that the 
voice of its own internal arguments calls 
for the acceptance of its entire scheme, 
even to the premises upon which it is 
based. 

And, — though it is not the purpose of 
this Essay to discuss specifically those 
Philosophies which are founded upon 
quite another order of premises, — it is 
further contended that there is no dogma 
(such as a Philosophy based upon any 
other premises would teach) but what is 
incontrovertibly demonstrated, — in some 
argument involved in the exposition in 
detail of one or another of the divisions 
of the System herein sketched, — to be 
impermissible, illegitimate, inconsistent 
with sense. 

Tine contention then, finally, is that 
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the System of Philosophy, in full, of 
which the foregoing sketch is an outline, 
must, if accepted as to any of its parts, 
be recognized as occupying and complete- 
ly investing the only field of Thought 
which is truly legitimate. 
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PART VI. 



Sec. 1. It may be well, before closing, 
to make an effort to prevent the mis- 
classification, of the views that have here 
been expressed, with those expressed by 
others at different times, and to fore- 
stall insufficiently-considered attempts to 
christen the doctrine that has just been 
outlined. 

And perhaps the best means of accom- 
plishing this will be, firstly: — to point 
out, in general, that, since the main con- 
elusions in this System of Philosophic 
Thought differ from those in every other 
Philosophical System heretofore formu- 
lated, this System should be classed with 
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none of the others ; secondly : — to indi- 
cate, in particular, the chief points of 
divergence between this and certain other 
doctrines previously existing and at pres- 
ent more or less widely held ; and lastly : 
— to provide for this one a suitable name 
forthwith. 
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. Sec. 2. (a.) The Doctrine herein pro- 
pounded may not be said to be "athe- 



istic." 



The convictions called Atheism might 
*be worded as follows : — " There is insuf- 
ficient proof that — as contended by 
Theists — a God (who, as the totally inde- 
pendent Cause of the existence of Phe- 
nomena-at-large, is Himself not a phenom- 
enon of any kind, nor any attribute of 
Phenomena) actually exists. And it is 
senseless to hold a belief of such astound- 
ing proportions upon such slim and un- 
certain evidence. Therefore this belief 
should not be held." — There does not to 
an Atheist, any more than to a Theist, 
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appear to be any inconsistency in apply- 
ing the idea of existence, or of non- 
existence, to a Being so described : it 
appears to him only that it is a question 
of the ratjgpality or irrationality of Faith 
under the circumstances. 

But, the convictions involved in the 
Doctrine herein set forth cannot be 
worded in the way referred to. 

Its tenets in fact imply that such a prop- 
osition is devoid of sensible meaning; 
that " a God " as above described is an 
abortive conception, and, as such, may 
not be thought, or spoken, of, in connec- 
tion either with existence or with non- 
existence. 

For, the teachings of this Doctrine are 
to the following effect : — 

Phenomena being once fully developed 
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in that aspect of Consciousness which is 
ante-phenomenal, there are, for Thought 
or Language, but two forms of Existence, 
i. e., that which is external to Conscious- 
ness, and that which is internal to Con- 
sciousness, or, of Consciousness. Ex- 
ternal Existence and Non-existence mean 
the possession and non-possession, respect- 
ively, of the characteristic of giving rise 
to ideas through the medium of the 
senses ; and internal Existence and 
Non-existence mean the possession and 
non-possession, respectively, of the char- 
acteristic of giving rise to ideas by 
direct effect, or, independently of the 
play of the senses. External phenomena 
are the embodiment of the former charac- 
teristic ; and internal phenomena, of the 
latter. Consequently it is only with refer- 
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ence to phenomena that either Existence 
or Non-existence may be predicated. 

While this Doctrine, then, cannot be 
said to be Theistic, neither may it be said 
to be Atheistic. 

(&.) It should not be classed with 
Materialism ; for it asserts that Phenomena 
must be primordially considered as gen- 
erating in an ante-phenomenal aspect of 
Consciousness; Consciousness compelling 
its own recognition in the aspect of Ante- 
phenomenon as well as in that of Phe- 
nomenon. 

But neither should this Doctrine be 
classed with Idealism ; for it asserts that 
there is that, in the character of the 
Ante-phenomenal generation of Phenom- 
ena, which requires them to be subse- 
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quently likewise considered as existing 
independently of> and generating among 
themselves irrespective of> this ante- 
phenomenal aspect of Consciousness. 

(c.) It may not be called "Agnosti- 
cism," for (unlike Agnosticism) its tenets 
contain the following implications : — 

1. It is only of a Phenomenon which 
is assumed to be explicable by other 
Phenomena, and therefore Problematical, 
that it may be said : it is, or it is not, 
Known. 

2. That absence, of a truth more 
general than itself, which, according to 
Agnosticism, makes it necessary to 
declare a given truth to be, not only, un« 
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known, but, unknowable ; makes it, 
according to the theory herein advanced, 
impossible to declare this given truth to 
be, either, unknowable, or, even, unknown. 

3. To render it permissible to declare 
a specific Existence not comprehended, it 
is essential that there should be one, or 
more than one, other more-general Exist- 
ence than it, in which, or in one of which, 
there is a theoretically possible inclusion 
of the specific Existence, in connection 
with a possibility of discernment of such 
inclusion. To render it permissible to 
declare a specific Existence incomprehen- 
sible, it is equally essential that there 
should be one, or more than one, other 
more-general Existence than it, in which, 
or in one of which, there is a theoretically 
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possible inclusion, of the specific Exist- 
ence, but, in connection, now, with an 
impossibility of discernment of such 
inclusion. 

4. If a specific Existence be without 
a more-general Existence than itself, 
neither the question of knowledge nor 
the question of knowability can be con- 
templated in connection with it. 

5. In order to provide a reason for 
the raising of the question of know- 
ability in reference to a fact, it is 
essential that there should be assumed 
to exist at least one more-general 
fact. In the absence of this assump- 
tion, it is a question of ability-to-be- 
8ought to be known : a question of 
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ability-to-create-desire for knowledge con* 
cerning it. 

6. Those truths which in Agnos- 
ticism are called incomprehensible, are 
in actuality beyond the pale of consider- 
ation as to comprehensibility. And they 
should rather be called unquestionable as 
to knowability. 

(d.) These implications the present 
theory contains ; and its tenets likewise 
repudiate that other branch of Agnosti- 
cism, which simply proclaims ignorance 
as to the truth of the dogmas of Theism, 
declaring their impossibility of negation. 

For, it is a part of the present theory 
that : — whatever would in itself be 
absolutely apart from Phenomena, of 
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that it is meaningless to speak ; and it 
is only of that, of which it is not mean- 
ingless to speak, that it may be said : it 

is not known whether it exists or not. 

• 

(e.) But this Doctrine may be named 

" PAN-GNOSTICISM " 

for, it teaches that :— 

Every question properly so called (that 
is : which conveys a sensible meaning) 
is, in its nature, answerable ; that, when 
a sensible question is not answerable, it 
is only relatively, or, practically so (viz., 
unanswerable on account of obstacles 
formed by objective characteristics in 
Nature) ; it not being possible to frame 
a question, having sensible meaning, 
which would be absolutely, or, theoreti- 
cally unanswerable (viz., unanswerable 
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because of obstacles formed by subjective 
characteristics in Nature). 

It teaches that: — Ultimate facts can- 
not, sensibly speaking, be sought to be 
known ; and to things, which cannot be 
sought to be known, the question of 
knowability is not applicable ; where- 
fore, of them it cannot even be said that 
they are unknowable. But all things 
which it can, sensibly speaking, be 
sought to know, (and to which therefore 
the question of knowability is applicable), 
are (theoretically) knowable. 
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